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A  most  important  factor  which  emerges  is  the  dominant  position  of 
the  dwelling  unit  and  its  characteristics  in  the  housing  decisions 
of  the  population.  Respondents  indicate  the  units  as  the  primary 
concern  in  making  a  choice,  with  location  ranking  second  and  costs 
third.  However, "the  locational  factor  seems  to  be  based  mainly 
upon  socio-economic  preference  and  not  upon  accessibility  to  various 
community  functions  and  services.  (Mabe  and  Olson) 

One  of  the  rationales  of  the  new  community  is  to  maximize  efficiency, 
thereby  creating  more  leisure  time  even  as  leisure  time  is  increasing, 
naturally,  the  opportunity  is  then  given  to  optimize  constructive  use 
of  this  free  time.  A  survey  by  Chapin  and  Hightower  supports  this 
contention  and  also  supports  Gans'  statement  that  the  home  is  the 
prime  focus  of  activity  for  most  families. 

The  question  of  privacy  in  apartments  is  an  obvious  one  which  can  be 
overcome  actually  but  not  psychologically  .  Privacy  works  two  ways: 
protecting  yourself  from  others  and  protecting  others  from  you.  John 
Raven  fouiid"  that  the  restraint  people  living  in  apartments  feel  on 
making  noise  themselves  and  bothering  others  more  important  than  suffering 
from  other's  noise  disturbances.  This  has  a  great  effect  on  patterns 
of  leisure  time  which  tend  to  sedentary  hobbies  such  as  watching  television. 
Another  aspect  of  privacy  besides  audio-privacy  which  Gans  mentions  is  the 
physical  separation  afforded  to  the  single-family  house  by  the  side 
yard,  no  matter  how  small  it  is.  It  provides  a  neutral  area  which  allows 
people  to  ignore  each  other  if  a  positive  social  relationship  cannot  be 
established. 

Robert  S.  Wilson  conducted  a  livability  study  of  the  Greensboro-Durham 
metropolitan  area.  The  sample  consisted  of  four  subgroups:  central-city  higher 
'  income,  central-city  lower  income,  fringe  area  upper  income,  and  fringe  area 
lower  income.  Lack  of  privacy  was  the  major  concern;  lack  of  spaciousness 
and  the  lack  of  desirability  for  children  followed  closely. 

High  density  housing  can  present  sufficient  opportunities  for  perceived 
safety  and  psychological  privacy  in  the  environment--It  is  possible  to 
answer  these  needs,  although  not  without  economic  cost.  Security  seems 
to  become  a  special  problem  which  increases  as  density  increases. 


6.  Adaptation  to  a  high  desnsity  situation  from  low  desntiy  housing  can  be 
possible  in  an  orderly  vvay  with  a  minimum  of  environmental  stress-- 
Test  samole  results  indicate  that  this  is  achieved.  (Mabe  and  Olson) 


7.  High  densityhousing  can  satisfy  the  individual  needs  for:  a)  territoriality, 
bj'identification,  c)  interaction.  (Mabe  and  Olson) 

8.  High  density  housing  can  offer  opportunities  for  expression  of  upward 


social  and  economic  mobility  in  the  environment--There  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  this  and  indeed  selection  of  an  apartment  (espeically) 
high  rise)  vjas  cited  as  such  an  opportunity.  (Olson  and  Macabe) 

9.  High  density  can  coordinate  and  centralize  services  in  convenient, 
accessible  patterns  to  reduce  inefficient  patterns  found  in  lov/er- 
density  developments. 

10.  High  density  housing  can  accommodate  the  basic  goals  of  home  ownership, 
a  free-standing  house,  outdoor  living  and  being  with  people  of  similar 
age  and  class  (Basic  aspirations  of  American  working  and  middle  classes, 
according  to  Herbert  Gans) 
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1.  Planners  must  keep  in  mind  that,  in  geneal , people  do  not  have  clear-cut 
images  of  entire  neighborhoods  but  tend  to  visualize  only  certain  parts 
of  them. 

2.  Peof'jie  draw  very   narrow,  and  often  not  very  explicit,  personal  boundaries 
of  their  neighborhoods.  These  boundaries  may  involve  no  more  than  a  few 
houses,  or  parts  of  a  street,  and  rarely  more  than  a  few  blocks.  Status 
divisions  may  cut  across  and  sharply  divide  the  most  compact  streets. 

The  problem  of  neighbor  relations  and  activities  in  local  urban  areas  is 
complex  and  many-sided,  and  the  best  design  on  paper  may  turn  to  naught  if 
some  of  the  more  salient  social  determinants  of  neighboring  and  neighborhoods 
are  ignored.  No  fool-proof  method  for  locating  neighborhoods  exists  as  yet 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  ever  fewer  fool-proof  neighborhoods 
--neighborhoods  that  are  self-contained,  distinctive,  and  relativey  stable. 
Where  such  neighborhoods  do  exist,  any  and  all  the  criteria  used  to  find 
them  (boundaries,  residents ' feel ings,  concentrated  use  of  neighborhood 
facilities,  and  extensive  neighbor  relations)  are  valid  and  useful  indicators. 
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Economic 


1.  Herbert  Gans  breaks  down  the  population  of  Levittown  into  three 
groups:  vjorking  class,  lower-middle  class,  and  the  upper-middle 
class.  From  a  marketing  point  of  view,  these  are  the  important 
groups  inthat  they  have  economic  freedom  to  choose  their  type  of 
community. 

2.  People  whose  income  requires  a  public  housing  subsidy  f(\r  exceed 
the  available  units  and  as  such  do  not  constitute  a  marketing 
problem.  The  extent  to  which  any  new  community  responds  to  their 
needs  beyond  the  basic  housing  level  is  a  matter'of  policy, 
knowledge,  and  conscience,  but  in  any  case,  the  available 
supplemented  units  will  be  filled, 

3.  A  small  portion  of  the  population  will  naturally  be  attracted  to 
the  advantages  of  high  density  and  urban  amenity.  The  upper  and 
lower  extremes  of  the  projected  population  are  naturally  attracted 
by  amenities  and  jobs  respectively.  It  is  the  broad  middle  range 
which  constitutes  a  problem.  The  degree  of  acceptance  will  depdent 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  new  community  accom-odates  the  life- 
style of  these  groups. 

4.  One  way  to  approach  the  marketing  problem  is  to  consider  these  groups 
who  are  mobile,  that  is,  those  croups  who  are  1 1!^:ely  to  be  moving. 
Rossi  found  that  "mobility  is  the  mechanism  by  wich  familiy's  housing 
is  brought  into  adjustment  with  its  housing  needs."  These  nedds  are 
most  often  space  needs;  people  are  most  mobile  when  a  chnage  in  life 
cycle  occurs  such  as  marriage  or  birth  of  a  child.  The  younger  the 
head  of  the  household  or  the  larger  the  household,  the  greater  its 
mobility.  Size  and  age  operate  indepdndently,  ace  being  slightly  more 
important.  As  family  siz=e  increases,  the  importance  of  space  as  a 
specification  increases.  Emphasizing  even  more  the  importance  of 
satisfying  space  needs  is  Rossi's  finding  that  journey  to  work,  family 
income,  previous  mobility,  occuoation  or  proximity  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives has  little  effect  on  the  decision  to  move. 
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Sociological 


1.  Sociologists  and  planners  such  as  Herbert  Gans,  Bennet  Burger,  and 
Lee  Rainwater  and  others  have  made  it  clear  that  the^  are  significant 
differences  in  goals  and  life-styles  of  the  various  socio-economic 
classes. 

2.  Jane  Jacobs  contends  that  high  indices  of  health  problems  and  social 
disorganization  in  urban  situations  are  not  problems  of  high  density 
but  rather  of  overcorwding  as  measured  b\^     persons  per  room.  Robert 
Schmidtt  has  done  a  "study  of  Honolulu  whibh  challgenges  this  hypothesis. 
He  found  the  closest  correlation  between  problems  and  density  variables 
occurred  with  population  per  net  acee. 

3.  Several  aspects  of  homogeneity  and  heterogeneity  are  important.  Hetero- 
geneity is  a  worthwhile  planning  goal  for  many  reasons,  while  homo- 
geneity is  one  of  the  housing  goals  of  most  people.  The  heterogeneous 
community  shoud,  therefore,   remain  an  unemphasized  feature  of  the 
community  when  marketing  is  considered.  The  second  aspects  concerns  the 
significant  range  or  area  which  is  desired  to  be  homogeneous.  Chapin 
and  Hightower  offer  a  clue  "  most  residents  of  American  cities  do  not 
have  any  particular  identification  with,  or  even  consciousness  of  areas  of 
scale  between  the  immediate  residential  environment  and  an  area  whose 
population  would  be  meausred  in  hundred  of  thousands."  Gans  sets  the 
immediate  residential  environment  as  that  area  in  which  frequent  face  to 
face  contact  takes  place  which  he  estimates  to  be  tne  or  twelve  houses 
or  a  sub==block.  This  size  is  based  on  a  single  family  house  measure  and 
it  is  difficutl  to  translate  it  into  a  high  density  measure. 

^.   Socially  significant  groupings  of  people  tend,  therefore,  to  two  extremes  (^ 
in  size,  the  immediate  environment  and  the  whole,  a  city  or  metropolitan    ^ 
region.  The  intermediate  groupings  are  useful  as  planning  tools  (a  school 
area  equals  a  neighborhood)  but  are  irrelevant  in  ^erms  of  identity. 


5.  Harvard's  New  Community  pooject  aimed  at  heterogeneity  in  population  mix 
and  social  interaction.  These  are  two  problems.  One  is  that  by  definition 
the  two  goals  are  mutually  esclusive;  the  second  is  the  undesirability  of 
such  a  mix  to  prospective  buyers.  fP 

6.  They  cannot  co-exist  because  social  interaction,regyj,re^  homogeneity,  that 
is  some  common  interest  as  a  basis  for  interaction.  Gans  notes  that  people 
who  have  choice  in  the  houinsg  market  will  not  move  into  an  area  unless 

they  have  some  assurance  that  their  neighborhood  will  not  be  too  heterogeneous 
Class  an^  age  seem  to  be  the  most  important  aspects  of  homogeneity;  the 
importance  of  ethnic  and  religious  similarities  are  declining  (Gans) 

7.  Richare  Lamanna  found  that  heterogeneity  ranked  last  in  a  list  of  13 
livability  values  which  make  an  ideal  place  to  live.  Not  only  was  it 
last  in  the  total  sample,  but  last  in  every   subgroup  defined  by  age, 
class,  race,  eex,  education,  etc. 

8.  James  Patterson  showed  tha  the  working  class  is  not  vertically  aspiring, 
but  horizontally  aspiring  to  achieve  the  level  of  the  common  man. 


9.  Population  heterogeneity  has  been  generally  advocated  for  at  least  four 
reasons: 

a.  It  addes  variety  as  well  as  demographic  balance  to  an  area  and  thus 
enriches  the  inhabitants'  liv  es.  Conversely,  homgeneity,  is  said  to 
stultify,  as  well  as  to  deprive  people  of  important  social  resources, 
such  as  the  wisdom  of  the  olde  t  generation  in  the  suburbs. 

b.  It  promotes  tolerance  of  social  and  cultural  differences,  thus  re- 
ducing political  conflict  and  encouraging  demotracic  practices. 
Homogeneity  increases  the  isloation  between  urea  residents  and  the 

rest  of  society. 

c.  IT  Provides  a  broadening  education3il  influence  on  cliiildren  by  teaching 
them  about  the  existence  of  diverse  types  of  people  and  by  creating 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  learn  to  get  along  with  these  people. 
Homogeneity  is  thought  to  limit  children's  knowledge  of  diverse  classes 
ages,  and  races  and  to  make  them  less  capable  of  associaon  with  others 
in  later  years. 

d.  It  encourages  exposure  to  alternative  ways  of  life;  for  example,  by 

providing  intellectually  inclined  neighbors  for  the  child  from  a 
bookless  family,  rd  by  offering  the  mobile  working  class  family  an 
opportunity  to  learn  middle  class  ways.  Homogeneity  freezes  people 
in  pesent  ways  of  life.   (gans) 
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Governmental 


1.  Appropriate  plannig  action  cannot  be  prescribed  from  a  position  of  values 
neutrality,  for  prescirptions  are  based  on  desired  objectives.  Values  are 
a  necessary  element  of  any  decision  and/or  policy  making  process.  The 
question  of  values  can  be  seen  in  a  context  of  ideology.  The  idealized 
political  process  in  a  democracy  serves  the   q  uest  for  "truth."  The 
democratic  process  is  the  way  of  political  life  much  the  same  way  as 
planning  is  embedded  in  polit9cal  life.  Citizen  participation  has  been 
idealized  in  litiht  of  democratic  principles.  The  workalbe  program  for 
community  development  issued  by  the  United  States  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  indicates  that  citizen  participation  must  be  planned  to 
infomr  and  involve  the  community  as  a  whole,  special  interest  groups  ( 

in  solvifiig  particular  problems),  and  residents  of  areas  to  be  directly 
affected.  In  discussing  the  law  from  which  the  requirement  is  taken, 
Robert  Weaver  said,  "and  we  mean  by  that  not  juit  a  passibe  acceptance 
of  what  is  being  done,  but  the  active  utilization  of  local  leadership 
and  organizations  which  can  profitably  assist  in  the  commuriiity 's  efforts. 

2.  The  hypothesis  that  the  involvement  of  the  citizen  in  the  planning 
process  (and  the  whole  political  process)  is  democratically  desirable  is 
and  ideolgical  questionand  the  argumnts  for  democracy  are  based  on 
phi§osophy  and  not  fact.  That  the  involvment  of  the  citizen  is  ncessary 
in  tehe  planning  process  in  terms  of  effecuation  and  evaluation  of 
goals,  policies  and  programs  can  be  substantiated  by  arguments  that  do 
not  appeal  bo  ideology  but  instead  rely  on  factual  experience.  The  West 
End  community  in  Boston  studied  by  Herbert  Gans  was  thought  by  ma^iy 
professionals  to  be  a  neighborhood  of  delapidated  tenements  with  narrow 
unsightly  streets,  high  incicence  of  crime  and  intolerable  living  conditions 
Gans  fond  that  the  people  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  saw  instead, "cheap 
spacious  apartments,  a  neighborhood  full  of  friends  and  family  and  freedom 
ififom  outside  attack. 

3.  Robert  Walker  makes  the  point  that  the  existing  composion  of  City  Planning 
1  Boards  is  that  they  are  not  representative  of  the  population  of  the  whole. 

The  bias  of  the  pilanning  board  is  bound  to  mirror  the  values  of  the  men 
working  on  the  planning  board.  The  same  argument  can  be  extended  thtaghout 
the  eintire  policial  system.  ONCE  the  argument  for  broadly  based 
planning  is  accepted,  the  participation  of  the  citizne  becomes  absolilitely 
necessary.  The  Workable  Prolgram  states  "people  need  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  their  community;  what  neighborhods  are  going  downhill;  what  is 
cuasing  the  blight,  ;  what  is  being  done  to  fight  deteroiration  and  what 
more  can  be  done.  All  groups  must  have  every   opporutnity  to  take 
constructive  acttion. 

4.  Bellush  and  Housknecht  distinguish  among  three  major  stagesof  decison 
making:  If  the  decision  of  a  community  to  embark  on  renewal  2)  the 
formualtion  of  a  gneeral  plan  for  a  given  area  which  involves  decidng 
among  different  policies  to  be  etiiphasized,  3)  the  development  of 
specific  proposals.  They  also  make  the  point  that  as  an  (ideology,  citizne 
participation  can  lead  to  disappintment  when  unrealistic  expectations  about 
the  extent  of  citizen  particpation  cannot  be  realized. 

5.  The  same  authors  asy  "the  morale  of  Negro  populations  in  an  urban 
community  tends  to  be  so  low  that  even  when  a  situation  is  formerlly 


structured  to  facilitate  participation,  as  in  urban  renewal  programs 
the  opportunity  will  hot  be  seized  by  the  Negro  population."  One 
ans"wer  to  this  proposition  is  that  people  will  not  tend  to  get  involved 
in  a  porgfam  that  is  being  given  to  them  and  done  for  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  people  will  reject  a  program  if  they  have  no  chance  of 
Effecting  the  implied  doctrine  contained  in  planning  programs,  but  only 
the  opportunith  to  criticize  what  has  already  been  decided. 

6.  Various  models  of  citizen  participation  fail  to  achieve  the  model  of 
effectivenss  desired.  Paul  Davidoff  resognizes  the  failure  of  these  kn-ds 
xpSx  of  projects.  "The  difficulty  with  current  citizne  participation  is  that 
the  citiznes  are  more  often  reacig  to  agency  programs  than  proposing  their 
concepts  of  appropriate  goals  and  future  actions.  One  kind  of  particiapiton 
proposal  which  offers  some  degree  of  home  for  effedtiveness  in  this  area  is 
advocacy  planning.  Advocacy  is  part  of  a  plural  planning  process;  the 
simultaneous  consideration  of  future  conditions  by  all  groups  concerned. 
In  simpler  terms,  any  group  with  an  interest  in  the  solution  to  a 
particular  problems  hires  its  onw  professional  planner.  ONE  GROUP  IN 
Particular  stands  to  be  served  by  advocacy  planning,  and  that  is  the 
community  organization  which  represents  low=9nomce  residents  and 
f ami  lies. 
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